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THE TECHNICAL PROCESSES EMPLOYED 



IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 



HENRI-DEUX W A R K 




AIENCE HENRI-DEUX, 
or Henri-Deux Ware, is a 
term applied to a certain 
kind of vessels which form 
a well-defined group by 
themselves. These vessels 
are made of a yellowish 
clay, decorated with flat 
ornaments in brown, black, or red, and frequently 
also with ornaments in relief. The name Henri- 
Deux Ware was chosen, for^want of a better, be- 
cause the monogram of King Henry II. of France 
is found upon many of the pieces. In some cases 
this monogram, consisting of the interlaced letters 
HDD, may not be genuine, but there is no 
reason to doubt it on the majority of the pieces. 
Besides this monogram, there are also found the 
salamander, the symbol chosen by Francis I. ; the 
three interlaced crescents of Diana of Poitiers; 
the lilies which form the coat-of-arms of the Con- 
stable Montmorency; besides other monograms 
and devices, all of which, without exception, 
point to the first half of the sixteenth century 
(Francis I. 1515-1547; Henry II. 1547-1559). 
The style and the shapes of the vessels also corre- 
spond to this period. Among them are a number 
of aigicieres (see Fig. 1), ewers wifli generally 
very narrow necks, such as are made to-day as 
decorative pieces on account of their elegant pro- 
portions, but which were then still in common use. 
At the time in question the ancient custom of hav- 
ing the water poured over the hands while washing 
them, so that they might come in contact with per- 
fectly clean water only, was still adhered to. But 
this custom rapidly fell into disuse, so that in the 
eighteenth century even the true meaning of the 
word ewer was lost. This is evident from the fact 
that Samuel Johnson, in his Dictionary, explains it 
to mean a vessel in which the hands are washed. 
The biberons, or sucking-bottles, the gourdes, or 
pilgrim-bottles, the salt-cellars on high feet, the high, 
richly-developed candlesticks, the various dishes on 
broad supports and with covers (many of which, as 
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a matter of course, are no longer in existence), also belong to this period. There was, indeed, no difference of 
opinion on this point from the very time when these vessels first attracted serious attention, which as to collectors 
and specialists was about 1839, and as to the public at large since 1862. But, nevertheless, the words of a report 
written in the year last named still remain true : " Before Bernard Palissy there will have to be inserted another 
Frenchman, whose name is unknown. I allude to the maker of the utensils known to amateurs in France as 
Faience de Diane de Poitiers, in England as Henri-Deux Ware, and valued more highly than the most precious 
porcelain by collectors. Much has been written, and nothing has been settled, concerning his person ; the period 
in which he lived is that of Francis I. and Henry II. ; and it is highly probable that his place of residence must 
be sought in Tours or its environs." In the sixteen years which have passed away since this report was penned, 

the literature of the Henri- 
Deux ware has considerably 
increased. The ware itself has 
even received a new name, — 
Oiron Faience. The workshop 
and the names of some of the 
persons engaged in the manu- 
facture are believed to have 
been discovered in the town 
of Oiron, which may indeed 
be reckoned as belonging to 
the environs of the beautiful 
Touraine. Nevertheless, all 
these speculations are based 
on nothing but probabilities 
and possibilities, and absolute 
certainty is wanting as much 
as ever. Strictly speaking, this 
very interesting class of ves- 
sels is still anonymous, and 
M. August Demmin, in his 
Guide de V Amateur de 
Fayence et Porcelaine, is 
fully justified in ranging it un- 
der the heading " Localite 
inconnue," although it is im- 
possible to agree with the 
author named in the rather 
low estimate which he puts 
upon the whole group. 

Whim and fashion have 
undoubtedly had something 
to do with the extraordinary 
prices quoted for this ware. 
Thus a connoisseur like Mr. 
Robinson values a candlestick 
in the possession of the Baron 
Anthony Rothschild, in Lon- 
don, at fifty thousand francs, and from twenty thousand to thirty thousand francs have actually been paid for some 
other pieces. But it may be asked whether there is an absolute standard for anything whatever among the lovers 
of objects of art and of antiquity. Certain it is that in this case there are present various conditions which give 
an especial value to the objects under consideration. It is impossible to deny that the majority, at least, of these 
vessels are noble, and at the same time quite original, in form ; that their color is very agreeable ; and that the 
tints of the graceful flat ornamentation unite most harmoniously with the color of the ground. To this must be 
added the fact that the number of pieces is quite limited, and that they are not likely to be made common by a 
supply from another source. If we consider the respectable prices paid for genuine Palissy dishes, or for fine 
specimens of Delft ware, both of which are much less rare, the value put upon the Henri-Deux vessels, of which 
only about seventy are "known, loses something of its apparent exorbitancy. Furthermore, M. Demmin's assertion, 
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repeated by other writers, that the 
ornamentation " offers no difficulties 
whatever," is simply an assertion be- 
lied by the experience of technical 
potters. But we do not need the 
evidence of other witnesses, as M. 
Demmin's own words are sufficient 
to disprove his conclusions. He 
speaks more than once of the orna- 
ments as " incrustations " and " niel- 
lures," and repeatedly says of them 
that these " niellos l consist of a col- 
ored mass, incrusted in white clay." 
He assumes that clay of another color 
has been filled into hollows pressed 
into the. soft clay body of the vessel 
by means of bookbinder's tools. As regards the tools used, M. Demmin is certainly correct, but it is evident, 
considering the delicacy of the lines, that the proceeding, as described by him, is not an easy matter. It was this 
difficulty of filling the hollows, without leaving any trace of the colored mass ( pate coloree) on either side of the 
line, which led M. Avisseau, of Tours, a manufacturer who endeavored to imitate the Henri-Deux ware, to conjec- 
ture that the unknown artist of the sixteenth century must have used some simpler process. The difficulties to be 
encountered furnish an explanation also of the high prices asked for good imitations (by Minton, Deck, and 
others) , while at the porcelain manufactory of Gustafsberg, in Sweden, the difficulty is overcome by simply paint- 
ing the ornaments on the mass. 2 

But it is nevertheless true, that the ornaments are sunk below the surface, and are filled in with a mass of 
another color. This is evident to the eye alone, and has been settled beyond a doubt by the examination of a 
fragment. Hence the question which remains to be settled is this : Does the incrustation consist of clay, pate, or 
is it something else introduced by some other process ? It is to be hoped that the fragment at Sevres will now be 
chemically analyzed, .with a view to solving this problem. Meanwhile, a discovery made by Mr. Hans Macht, a 
teacher in the schools of the Austrian Museum at Vienna, has shown that there is a much simpler way of decorat- 
ing vessels after the manner of the Henri-Deux ware. 

. Not a few of the old masters have left us very full notes concerning their technical methods, in the shape of 
books of recipes, which were probably compiled for the benefit of their contemporaries, or in some cases may 
have been intended as the record of a life full of experiments, efforts, and struggles. These books are invaluable 
documents for the artist and the historian of art. The industrial arts more especially are largely indebted to these 
treatises, from that of the monk Theophilus down to those by Cellini and Palissy. Unfortunately, however, no 
notices of this kind are known to have been left behind by the makers of the Henri-Deux ware. Very likely the 
motives were wanting which prompted others to adopt 
this course ; that is to say, the makers of these vessels 
were not in business, did not train any pupils, and did 
not attach sufficient importance to what they were doing 
to make them think that later generations might possi- 
bly be interested in their works. 

These generations are, however, interested to a very 
high degree, and to satisfy their curiosity nothing is left 
now but to question the works themselves. This has 
been done quite frequently of late, but their language 
remained unintelligible until the key was found by Mr. 
Macht. In the course of his investigations he had to go 
pretty much through the same experiences which await 
the decipherer of the written characters of a lost civiliza- 
tion. One discovery was logically followed by another, 
until the complete solution of the problem lay before him. 




1 Niello is a term originally applied to a species of ornamentation on metal, in which incised lines are filled with a black mass, 
so that the design shows in black on a metal ground. — Editor. 

2 A biberon and a candlestick, by Minton, are in the Pennsylvania Museum of Industrial Art, Memorial Hall, Philadelphia. 
Two salt-cellars by Minton, and a French imitation of a biberon, are in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. — Editor. 
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According to these investigations, the process employed at the castle of Oiron, or wherever else the vessels in 
question may have been made, was as follows : — 

A lump of clay was rolled out into a crust by means of an ordinary kitchen utensil, known as a rolling-pin. 
(Fig. 3.) Upon this crust the decoration was executed. Until now the presumption was that this decoration had 
either been added to the vessel after its formation, in accordance with the usual methods of proceeding, or else 
that it had been produced simultaneously with the process of forming. For it was well known that, in the main at 
least, the decorations had not been paiiited on, but that all the flat ornaments in brown, black, or red had been 
produced by the introduction of properly colored clays into lines sunk into the surface of the vessels. These 
sunken lines were supposed to have been the result of cutting with a sharp instrument, or of impressions made 
with stamps, or of reliefs on the inside of the form used, the hypothesis chosen depending upon the view taken as 
to the profession of the originator of the ware, some holding that he must have been a goldsmith, others that he 
was a wood-engraver or printer, and others again that he was a potter. But each of these hypotheses took it for 




Fig- 5- 

granted that the colored mass had been introduced subsequently, and that the excess had been removed by means 
of the scraper. Contrary to this view, Mr. Macht argued as follows : If the opinion of the majority of observers 
that the sunken lines were produced by bookbinder's tools — an opinion which is based upon the evident 
similarity of the ornaments on the Henri-Deux vessels and the book-covers of the period — be the correct one, 
why might not these tools have been covered with the color to be used, and the impression and coloring have 
been produced by one and the same operation ? Experiments showed the feasibility of the idea, and thus a whole 
group of apparent difficulties was removed at once. 

But not all the flat ornaments seen on many of the vessels were produced in this way. The ribbon-like orna- 
ments which are frequently introduced between the arabesques, scrolls, and flowers were treated differently. The 
outlines only of these ribbons were stamped into the clay, while the space between them, which is usually dis- 
tinguished from the outlines, as well as from the arabesques, etc., by a lighter brown color, was filled in with the 
brush. 

From the crusts of clay thus ornamented the vessels had now to be formed. For a cylindrical jug a parallelo- 
gram would have been sufficient ; but the cylinder is found only in the feet of some of the dishes. Salt-cellars 
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with their straight-lined substructure might be produced by the combination of right-angled pieces. In the case 
of dishes, on the contrary, or of vessels shaped like the half of an egg or of a sphere, it was necessary to proceed 
differently. It was impossible to produce the required shape by the expansion of the clay in one place, and its 
compression in another, as that would have destroyed the ornament. The way out of this difficulty which was 
actually adopted is shown by the cuts or joints apparent in many places. 

Some of these joints had already attracted attention in former years, but their nature had not been sufficiently 
Studied. They were taken to be moulding seams. But, if this were the case, the joints must necessarily be raised, 
so that, when seen in a side light, the shadow would come after the light, while in reality the light follows the 
shadow, thus showing the joints to be sunk. It follows that they are cuts, which have been filled by the glaze. In 
some cases these cuts extend over the whole surface of a vessel, in others they end abruptly. Usually the orna- 
ment on one side of the cut does not exactly fit that on the other side. All this goes to show that the crust was 
either cut into pieces of a shape which made it possible to combine them so as to form spherical bodies, or that a 
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similar result was reached by simply cutting away gores. Wherever this last proceeding was necessary, the dis- 
placement of the ornament will be found to be greatest, provided always that it covers the surface as a continuous 
whole. When single arabesques, flowers, etc. were used, the cut was made through the plain ground. 

The next thing was to fit the pieces thus cut into a hollow form (Fig. 4), and to join them. It is evident that 
the artist could see the ornamentation only when the vessel to be formed was a plate, a dish, a salt-cellar, or any 
other utensil decorated on the inside ; for the fitting of the ornament on the outside, which was pressed against 
the inner wall of the form, he had to depend almost entirely on the careful preparation of the pieces. To dispose 
the pieces about a core was out of the question/as the vessel thus formed would have been torn by the drying of 
the clay. The development of the ornamentation on such a vessel, as seen in Figs. 6 and 7, shows that the cutting 
and fitting was kept in view when the crust was printed. The loops of the ribbon are allowed to project but little 
beyond the line of incision, and care is taken to make the lines meet as well as may be at the joint. That this 
aim was reached only to a certain degree is made evident by an examination of the vessel itself (the property of 
Mrs. Hope, of London), a faithful representation of which is given in our Fig. 5. 

Besides these bookbinder's ornaments, we find also textile patterns, used in their original sense as well as 
reversed, that is to say, dark on a light ground in some cases, or light upon a dark ground in others. The stamps 
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for the reversed patterns were obtained by simply taking 
a cast from the original form. Conclusive evidence of 
the truth of this conjecture is found in the a, at of arms 
with the three lilies, in which the lower lily, in the original 
stamp, is placed somewhat too far to the right, while in 
the reverse it is as much too far to the left. 

Objects of a more complicated structure, such as 
azguieres, candlesticks, etc., were undoubtedly produced 
by a combination of more or less semi-spherical parts,, 
produced by forming in separate moulds. For the pur- 
pose of uniting them, the joints were covered by strips of 
clay, which occasionally bore an ornamentation of their 
own, or the two edges were turned down, pressed together, 
and fluted by means of a small round rod pressed alter- 
nately against the upper and the under side. In this 
connection, the spouts of some of the vessels (Fig. 8), 
which have been formed in the way described, are espe- 
cially instructive. 

The plastic ornaments, such as garlands of fruit, 
masks, animals, etc. (see Figs, i, 2, and 5), were evidently obtained from moulds made from objects which hap- 
pened to be at hand. The same heads and other shapes appear rather frequently, although with a number of 
variations, as, for instance, with wings or without wings, and so on. Those figures, however, which form the 
handles seem to have been modelled by hand, but even these were combined with heads or masks obtained from 
moulds. The difference between the heads and the bodies of the human or snake forms employed is quite strik- 
ing, the bodies being not only out of all proportion, but undeniably the work of a person who was not an artist. 
The handle of the hanap (Fig. 2) is peculiarly interesting, as it plainly shows which parts were modelled by hand, 
and which — i. e., the head, the wings, and the tufts of hair on the thighs — were obtained from moulds. The 
aiguiere again (Fig. 1) is proof of the clumsiness of workmanship in the formation of even a handle of the 
plainest kind without any decoration. 

All these particulars go to show that the remarkable vessels under consideration were the work of amateurs. 
[Those who desire to pursue this interesting subject further will find additional information in B. Bucher's Die 
. JFaiencen von Oiron (He?zri-Deux) i Wien, Oesterr. Museum, 1879. — Editor.] 
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(Blatter fur Kunstgewerbe.) 




